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and the hours for homework. From (say) 8.30 a.m. to 12.30
p.m. he had four lessons of fifty-five minutes, during which he
had to sit continuously in his place, listening to the teacher or
expecting to be questioned and classified for every question. The
test of what he was doing at home was often a nightmare to him,
because the marks he received one day might influence the final
result for that year, and his promotion to the upper form. Every
term the pagella (the report)'had to be filled with one figure for
each subject, which must be the result of several questions; the
teacher was expected to keep a detailed record of all these ques-
tions in his class-book, which could be examined by the head-
master or higher authorities, and which must agree with the
marks given at the end of the term and year. The final report
for the year could not diverge very far from the terminal reports;
in spite of all words used in the 'Directions' and in many
circular letters that assessment of the proficiency of pupils must
not be bound up with any kind of arithmetical alchemy, the system
of classifications, interrogations, etc., ensured that the preoccupa-
tion of pupils with this day-to-day test and the routine work of
the teachers in this formal side of school life continued to have
the same sterilizing effect as they used to have before the reform.
To this was added the dread of the final examinations.
It is true that the expectation of being examined by persons
other than one's own teachers gave a greater sense of individual
responsibility. Especially in the last stages of the secondary
school the students felt that they were preparing for the final
test on their own efforts, and that their teachers were a guide,
but not more. They might even induce their teachers to dwell
more at length on some parts of the syllabus than on others,
because they felt that they needed more help there than any-
where else. The 'common work', the collaboration between
teacher and student, which represented one of the ideals of the
new pedagogy, was partly achieved, not always in a friendly way,
in the last year of the secondary schools. The effort of revising
the whole work done in three or more years had a stimulating
effect and gave to many young people the sense that they had
really acquired some valuable possession at school. But this
positive element was counterbalanced, and more than counter-
balanced, by the terror of the examinations. Failure in one
subject meant failure in all; it meant that one year was lost, that
next year the pupil had to pass all the tests again. The principle
that the teachers and examiners must give a cumulative judge-
ment, and that deficiencies in one subject must not be decisive
if proficiency was shown in others, was not easily applied. Every
teacher and examiner was naturally jealous of his colleagues as